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ABSTRACT 

The paper reviews and critiques research on 
incidental language teaching, a method which refers to interactions 
between an adult and a child that arise naturally in an unstructured 
situation and that are used systematically by the adult to transmit 
new information or give the child practice in developing a 
communication skill. Studies of this approach and implications of its 
use with children who are developmen tally or language delayed are 
discussed. The theoretical reasons why incidental teaching might be 
expected to be effective are briefly discussed and studies evaluating 
its general effects are noted. Three conclusions are cited from the 
research: incidental teaching (1) teaches target skills effectively 
in the natural environment; (2) typically results in generalization 
of those skills across settings, times, and persons; and (3) results 
in gains in the formal functional, and possibly the strategic aspects 
of language. Future research should focus on analyses of general 
effects, analyses of how these effects are influenced by individual 
differences among subjects, and ways that incidental teaching 
technology can be systematically utilized within the education system 
and with parents. (CL) 
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ABSTRACT 



Incidental language teaching refers to interactions between an adult 
and a child that arise naturally in an unstructured situation and are used 
systematically by the adult to transmit new information or give the child 
practice in developing a cormunication skill. The purposes of this paper 
are to review and critique current research on incidental language 
teaching, briefly discuss the theoretical- reasons why incidental teaching 
might be expected to be effective, and to discuss directions for future 
research on this teaching approach with children who are developmental^ 
or language delayed. 
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x The search for effective language intervention strategies has been a 

central theme in basic and applied research during the past 25 years. In 
recent years, there has been increasing interest and research on more 
"naturalistic" approaches to training. These approaches have been referred 
to using a variety of terms including "milieu training", (Hart & Rogers- 
Warren, 1978), "naturalistic training", (Hart, 1985), "transactional 
training" (McLean & Synder-McLean, 1978), and "conversational training", 
(MacDonald, 1985) . The common premises that connect these intervention 
techniques are: (1) that language and communication skills should be taught 
in the child's natural environment, (2) in conversational contexts, (3) 
utilizing a dispersed trials training approach that (4) emphasizes 
following the child's attentional lead and (5) using functional reinforcers 
indicated by child requests and attention. The impetus for developing and 
investigating these procedures has come from two sources: growing evidence 
of the major role of routine conversational interactions in normal language 
acquisition (Bruner, 1978; Mccormick & schiefelbusch, 1984), and 
limitations of the more traditional, one-to-one massed trial training 
approach in achieving reasonable generalization (Harris, 1975; Warren & 
Rogers-Warren, 1980; Mahoney & Seeley, 1976; Costello, 1983; Johnston, 
1982; Reichle & Keogh, 1985). 

One "naturalistic" approach that appears to have potential for 
remediating the language deficits of persons with developmental delays or 
mental retardation is incidental teaching. The purposes of this paper are 
to define and describe incidental teaching, review and critique research on 
incidental language training, briefly discuss the theoretical basis of 
incidental teaching, and, finally, to discuss major unresolved research 
issues and questions as they relate to children with mental retardation. 

3 
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Definition of Incidental Language Teaching 

•Incidental teaching" refers to the interactions between an adult and a 

child that arise naturally in an unstructured situation, such as free play, 

and that are used systematically by the adult to transmit new information 

or give the child practice in developing a cannunication skill (Hart & 

Risley, 1975, p. 411). Hie child controls the incidences in which teaching 

occurs by signaling interest in the environment. The child often initiates 

3 

interaction by requesting assistance from the adult . Comments and 
directions from the child can also initiate an incidental teaching episode 
(Hart & Risley, 1982). Bie child's initiation may be verbal or nonverbal. 
By indicating what is of prepotent interest to him, the child provides the 
topic and the opportunity for the adult to teach new language forms. 
Incidental teaching as language intervention involves: (a) arranging the 
environment to increase the likelihood that the child will initiate to the 
adult, and thus, will provide incidences for teaching; (b) selecting 
•language targets appropriate for the child's skill level, interest, and the 
opportunities the environment provides; (c) responding to the child's 
initiations with requests for elaborated language resembling the targeted 
forms; and (d) reinforcing the child's communicative attempts as well as 
use of specific forms with attention and access to the objects in which the 
child has expressed an interest. Incidental teaching episodes are brief, 
positive, and oriented toward communication rather thcin language teaching 
per se. in these ways, incidental teaching resenbles teaching that 
naturally occurs in mother-child dyadic interaction (Moerk, 1983; Schacter, 
1 

Although incidental teaching starts with a child initiation, and thus, 
is described as child-controlled, the adult's attention and response to 
child communicative behavior are equally inportant in determining an 
incidental teaching episode. 
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1979). incidental teaching differs from naturally occurring teaching in 
two inportant ways: (a) general classes of communication or language 
targets are pre-selected for teaching, and (b) a sequence of increasingly 
specific prompts are enployed to ensure the child's use of the pre-selected 
targets 4 . Incidental teaching incorporates learning principles and relies 
on techniques such as modeling, shaping, and reinforcement to teach new 
language in naturalistic conversational settings. 

Why incidental Teaching Shoul d 2e Effective 
incidental teaching should be effective from at least two perpsactives, 
behavioral and developmental. From a behavioral perspective, incidental 
teaching incorporates several training techniques known to be effective in 
teaching language skills: shaping, pronpting, and contingent reinforcement 
(cf Lovaas, 1977). It utilizes the "loose teaching," the "programming 
common stimuli," and the "multiple exemplars" approaches recommended by 
Stokes and Baer (1977) as means of facilitating generalization. Because it 
occurs in the contexts in which language is to be used and the cues are 
similar to those the child will encounter in typical conversations, 
generalization is more likely. In addition, incidental teaching promotes 
use of two specific 1-arning strategies. First, imitation as a means of 
attending to and potentially integrating new words with events is prompted 



"here is some evidence that mothers employ a sequence of increasingly 
specific prorrSf and contingent reinforcement (Moerk, 1983; Kaiser & Blair, 
SII) aSSStal teaching interventions are more specifically systematic 
In the sequence of prompts*^, probably, use reinforcement and feedback in 
a more contingent fashion. Naturally occuring teaching and systematic^ 
incidental teaching differ in degree of specificity but not in the general 



nature of the interaction. 
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and reinforced. Second , cross-nodal transfer (spontaneous production of 
previously heard utterances) nay be established through processes 
associated with generalized imitation (Kaiser & Warren, in press), 
Repeated presentation of linguistically appropriate models when the child's 
attention is focused on the immediate context teaches the child to attend 
to the words others say about objects and events. Practice responding to 
formal models in naturalistic interactions may facilitate attention to and 
learning from models presented informally, ^ 

Fran a developmental perspective on interaction and language learning, 
incidental teaching contains some of the elements assusaed to be critical 
for successful language learning in conversational contexts (Hart, 1985), 
The trainer follows the child's lead and teaches to his interests and 
intentions (Schacter, 1979; Bruner, Roy, & Ratner, 1980), The 
establishment of contiguity between the child's attention to an event and 
its linguistic representation by the trainer may be especially critical 
(Whitehurst, 1979; Hoff-Ginsberg & Schatz, 1982), In addition, the 
selection of appropriate targets for teaching insures that there will be a 
conmunicative match between the trainer's language and expectations and the 
child's abilities. Establishment of such a match in conversations with 
children may be especially facilitative of their language learning (Mahoney 
& Seeley, 1976). Incidental teaching promotes increases in frequency of 
talking. Since children who talk more frequently tend to develop complex 
language more rapidly, increases in rate of talking may also facilitate 
language development (Nelson, 1973; Hart, 1981). 

Equally inportant from both behavioral and developmental perspectives is 
the fact that incidental teaching focuses on communication. In incidental 
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teaching, as in natural mother-child interaction, the consequences for 
talking are functional ones: control of the environment, continued 
interaction with an adult, and realization of the child's communicative 
intentions. 

A pplications of incidental Teaching 

incidental teaching as described here has been applied experimentally in 
a series of studies by Hart and Risley (1968, 1974, 1975, 1980). In these 
studies, incidental teaching involved the careful arrangement of the 
environment to encourage child requests for assistance (for example, 
attractive toys were placed on a shelf in view, but out of the reach, of a 
young child). When the child initiated to the adult, indicating interest 
in the toys, by reaching for them, by vocalizing, calling the adult's name, 
or asking for a toy, the adult responded to the child with an appropriate 
cue for language. The most natural cue the adult consistently provided was 
her physical presence, focused attention on the child, and a questioning 
look. This nonverbal cue resembles the conversational cues that typically 
prompt language behavior (Hart, 1985). If the child did not respond within 
a few seconds, a verbal cue, such as a question, was introduced. Verbal 
cues varied according to the particular situation, the child's ability 
level, and what the adult wished the child to learn. Depending on a 
child's language skill and knowledge of the particular event, additional 
cues were needed. At first, children sometimes imitated complete sentences 
modeled by the trainer, subsequently, partial models or simply a request 
for the terminal behavior ("ask me in a sentence") were sufficient to 
prorrpt elaborated language. 

in incidental teaching, the child's attention is focused on his need for 
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assistance and the adult as a means for meeting that need. The adult 
ensures that the child will respond by selecting a terminal language 
behavior the child can produce, with help as needed. The incidental 
teaching episode is kept brief. If the child cannot or will not respond 
after two prompts, the adult helps the child in whatever way the child has 
indicated, typically by providing the material or assistance the child 
desires. When the child responds to prompts, the adult affirms the 
correctness of his response and provides the material or assistance 
contingent upon the child's elaborated verbal request. 

Variations in the incidental teaching procedure have typically involved 
providing a smaller range of more directive prompts to encouraqe child 
initiations rather than waiting for spontaneous initiations. Adaptations 
of the procedure have been investigated by Rogers-Warren and Warren, 1980; 
Warren, McQuarter, and Rogers-Warren, 1984; Alpert and Rogers-War ren, 1984; 
Halle, Marshall, and Spradlin, 1979; Halle, Baer, and spradlin, 1981; 
Cavallero and Bantoara, 1982; Oliver and Halle, 1982; McGee, Rrantz, Mason, 
and Mcclannahan, 1983; McGee, Krantz, and McClannahan, 1983; Neef, Walters, 
and Egel, 1984. 

For exanple, Rogers-War ren and Warren (1980) prompted language delayed 
children's verbal responses by manding or instructing the children to 
verbalize to obtain preschool ^terials rather than depending only on 
children's initiations as incidences for teaching. When children 
approached teachers or materials, teachers pronpted with "Tell me what you 
want." Halle et al. (1979) investigated the use of a type of nonverbal 
proirpt, a brief time delay during which adults focused their attention 
closely on the child while withholding a desired object, to cue children to 
initiate language. Alpert and Roger£-Warren (1984) r.sed child-cued 
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modeling (directly prompting children to imitate while the children focused 
their attention on toys or other attractive materials) in addition to 
incidental teaching, nands, and time del*™, to pronpt 'Children to 
verbalize. Each of the variant applications followed the general form of 
incidental teaching: brief, positive interactions oriented toward 
cannunication, targeted on pre-s elected language responses, and child- 
specified reinforcers provided contingent on language use. 

Research on Incidental Language Teaching 

The positive effects of incidental teaching procedures on targeted child 
responses have proven to be consistent across a range of linguistic 
responses, for children of widely varying skills, and when applied by 
teachers, institutional staff, and parents, ftie effectiveness of 
incidental teaching was demonstrated with disadvantaged preschoolers in the 
series of studies by Hart and Risley (1968; 1974; 1975; 1980). Hart and 
Risley (1968) showed that while traditional group language training methods 
failed to produce generalized usage in other situations, incidental 
teaching resulted in significant increases in the use of target language in 
situations where the teaching procedures were not in effect. Hart and 
Risley (1974) enplqyed a multiple baseline design across three language 
categories (nouns, adjectives, and conpound sentences) to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of incidental teaching. A third study (Hart & Risley, 1975) 
replicated the findings of the earlier studies and added evidence that 
specific instructions and continued prompts were not necessary to generate 
a variety of language responses cr to maintain the use of incidentally 
taught language, and that incidentally trained language can be generalized 
readily to peers as well as other adults. Hart and Risley (1980) 
reanalyzed data obtained in their 1975 study and compared data obtained 
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during incidental teaching with longitudinal data on two conparison groups 
of preschool children (a group of middle-class children attending a 
university preschool and a group of children attending an inner city 
Headstart program) . Hart and Risley found that incidental teaching 
resulted in very substantial increases in the frequency of language use and 
vocabulary growth. Disadvantaged children who had received the incidental 
teaching intervention showed acceleration in their rates of learning and 
using new language. After training, language use by the experimental group 
resembled that observed in advantaged university preschool children. 

Two studies investigating an adapted version of incidental teaching 
called the mand-model procedure have shown this technique to be effective 
with language delayed preschoolers. Rogers-Warren and Warren (1980) 
reported accelerated generalization of previously trained words and 
grammatical structures to the classroom when the mand-model procedure was 
introduced in a classroom free play setting. Subjects' rates of 
verbalization doubled to tripled from their baseline levels and substantial 
increases in vocabulary and complexity of utterances were observed. 
Warren, McQuarter, and Rogers-Warren (1984) taught single and multi-word 
utterances to language delayed preschoolers using the mand-model technique. 
Increases in rate of subject initiations, responsiveness to adult 
initiations, and increases in overall complexity to subjects' language were 
noted during training. Correlated increases were observed in a second 
classroom setting where the experimental procedures were not in effect and 
these increases were maintained when the incidental teaching was faded out 
in the intervention setting. 

Halle et al. (1979) successfully applied another adaptation of 
incidental teaching (the time delay procedure) to increase verbal 
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initiations by six institutionalized mentally retarded adolescents. Brief 
delays with focused attention were used to pronpt children to ask for their 
food trays. Training at breakfast was sufficient to result in 
generalization to other mealtimes and people other than the staff who had 
conducted the training. Halle et al. (1981) reported that when teachers 
used the delay procedure to teach specific requests to six develcptnentally 
delayed preschool children , the frequency of child verbal initiations 
increased in the training situations and generalization contexts as well. 
No measures of changes in the complexity of subjects' utterances were 
taken. Interestingly , the trained teachers were observed to generalize 
their use of the time delay procedures to untrained routine interactions. 

Other studies of variations of the incidental teaching procedure have 
shown similar results. Cavallaro and Banbara (1982) demonstrated that 
incidental teaching was more effective than a question plus labeling 
procedure in increasing rates of two-word requests in a language delayed 
preschooler. Oliver and Halle (1982) taught a retarded child to initiate 
appropriate signs using incidental teaching and reported generalization to 
a second trainer and novel opportunities. McGee et al. (1983a) taught 
receptive labels to autistic adolescents and reported rapid acquisition and 
generalization across settings and times of the day. Finally, Alpert and 
Rogers-Warren (1984) trained mothers as incidental teachers of their 
language delayed preschoolers. Generalized changes in children's language 
were seen in the form of increases in frequency of talking , conplexity of 
utterances, and intelligibility. 

Four aspects of the results obtained from experimental application of 
incidental teaching are significant. First , the effects on specific 
targeted language responses have been consistently strong and immediate 
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across a range of subject and experimenter populations (preschool 
disadvantaged, language delayed, mentally retarded, adolescent autistic, 
severely retarded subjects; teacher, parent, and institutional staff 
experimenters), and a range of language responses (labels, adjectives, 
general requests, one and two word utterances, yes and no responses, 
compound sentences, specific requests) . Second, there has been evidence of 
generalization across settings in each study in which this type of 
generalization was assessed (Hart & Risley, 1974, 1975; Warren et al. 1984; 
Halle et al., 1979; Halle et al., 1981; Alpert & Rogers-Warren, 1984; 
Cavallaro & Bambara, 1983; McGee et al., 1983a). Third, except for the 
study by cavallaro and Bambara (1982), every study in which frequency of 
subjects* initiations and responsiveness has been measured has reported 
increases in these two dimensions of language use (Halle et al., 1981; 
Warren et al., 1984;- Hart & Risley, 1980). Finally, studies that have 
measured the linguistic aspects of language use (typically complexity and 
vocabulary size were the aspects measured) have reported at least modest 
gains (Hart & Risley, 1975; 1980; Rogers-Warren & Warren, 1980; Warren et 
al., 1984; Alpert & Rogers-Warren, 1984). 



Although the primary and generalized results of applications of 
incidental teaching aire consistent in indicating the effectiveness of the 
teaching paradigm, research with mentally retarded subjects is too limited 
to determine if incidental teaching procedures produce strong, consistent 
general effects on this population's language learning and performance. To 
determine if incidental teaching is a viable remediation technique for 
retarded persons, evaluation of the general effects on their language and 
communication is needed. 
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The General Effects of Incidental Teaching 

TWO types of evidence are necessary to demonstrate that incidental 
teaching is an effective language remediation strategy with mentally 
retarded individuals. First, there must be evidence that the primary 
effects of incidental teaching can be demonstrated consistently with this 
population. Second, to be deemed an effective remediation strategy, there 
must be enpirical evidence that applications of incidental teaching result 
in significant changes in the general ccranunication repertoire of the 
individual. 

Hie issue of what constitutes remediation of a pervasive communication 
deficit is not widely discussed in current language intervention 
literature. Demonstrations of general effects would require evidence that 
formal, functional and strategic conponent* 5 of the caimunication system 
have been positively effected by the intervention. Conmunication depends 
on a formal system for expressing social intentions or functions . In order 
• to acquire the formal and functional aspects of the conmunication system, 
children must have viable learning strategies that are applied in everyday 
learning situations. Remediation of general language deficits must 
include: significant changes in the formal system for communication; 
evidence of increased expression of social intention and functional use of 
the expanded formal system; and, implicitly, changes in the strategy 
employed in learning from natural contexts. Acquisition of specifically 
trained forms alone does not constitute evidence of significant remediation 
of a language deficit. Generalization across settings, persons and 
response classes is necessary, but still not sufficient evidence of 
remediation by these criteria. Evidence of remdiation should be reflected 
in increases in rate of acquisition and use of new forms in functional 
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attributable to the immediate effects at direct teaching to the extent that 
a change in the efficiency of learning strategy can be assumed. 

Based on this logic, a three fold criteria for evaluating the general 
effects of incidental teaching consists of: 1) significant increases in 
the range of formal means of communication (e.g., syntax and vocabulary); 
2) changes in the social use of language (i.e., increased functional 
communication) ; and 3) implicit evidence of changes in the child's learning 
strategy suggesting that new forms and functions are being acquired and 
generalized more quickly than prior to the intervention. Pew interventions 
with mentally retarded persons have been evaluated in terms of these 
generalized types of change or in terms of the general effects of the 
teaching procedures. While such stringent criteria have not been applied 
in the past, application of these criteria in evaluating an emerging 
technique for widespread application seems appropriate, considering the 
nature of language and its role in social interaction, academic learning 
and general cognitive functioning. 

Three studies have investigated incidental teaching with mentally 
retarded subjects (Halle et al., 1979; Halle et al., 1981; Oliver & Halle, 
1982). In the first study, (Halle et al., 1979) severely retarded 
adolescents were taught to request trays during breakfast in an 
institutional setting. In a second study (Halle et al., 1981), preschool 
retarded children were taught to request various objects and assistance 
throughout the preschool day. The study focused on training teachers. Only 
a limited analysis of the effects on subjects' language other than the 
trained forms was provided. Oliver and Halle (1982) taught a retarded 
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subject to initiate signs to request objects and assistance. All three 

studies focused on very limited language targets, consisting almost 

entirely of simple requests. Generalization across settings was reported 

in each study. No analysis of the general effects of the procedure on 

subjects* communication was presented in the Halle et al. (1979) study. 

Positive effects on frequency of child initiations were reported in the 

Oliver and Halle (1982) and Halle et al. (1981) studies. Given the limited 

set of intervention targets in these studies, it seems unlikely that broad 

5 

general effects would have been demonstrated. 

The strongest evidence of general effects on the communication system 
comes from the experimental application of incidental teaching with 
culturally disadvantaged (Hart & Risley, 1974, 1975, 1980) and language 
delayed children (Rogers-Warren & Warren, 1980; Alpert & Rogers-Warren, 
1984; Warren et al., 1984). Positive effects on all three dimensions of 
the language system (form, function, and learning strategy) have been 
reported. Increases in the use of targeted linguistic forms has been shown 
to be a primary result of all experimental applications of incidental 
teaching. Generalized changes in use of linguistic forms have been 
reported by Rogers-Warren and Warren (1980) (previously trained forms were 
shown to generalize to the classroom when incidental teaching was applied 
in that setting) and by Warren et al., (1984) (children's mean length of 
utterance (MLU) increased following incidental teaching). Hart and Risley 
(1974, 1975) reported increases in novel examples of the 

K 

" Three studies have investigated the effects of incidental training 
procedures with children who were identified as autistic and severely 
developmentally delayed (McGee, et al., 1983a; McGee et al., 1983b; Neef 
et al., 1984). Like the studies with mentally retarded subjects, these 
investigations focused on very limited language targets. 
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classes of language forms trained via incidental teaching. Bv excluding 
prompted exemplars of the trained forms from their analysis, Hart and 
Risley were able to separate the generalized effects of the intervention 
from the direct effects. Hart and Risley (1968) reported acquisition of 
receptive color names after incidentally teaching productive use of color 
names. Alpert and Rogers-Warren (1984) reported significant changes in 
MLU, upperbound (i.e., longest utterance in a speech sample) novel words 
produced and total words produced by six language delayed preschoolers 
following incidental teaching by their mothers, suggesting that the 
intervention may have had quite general effects on these subjects' use of 
linguistic form. 

Evidence supporting changes in language learning strategy as a result of 
incidental teaching is indirect. Hart and Risley 's (1980) comparative 
analysis of subjects receiving incidental teaching with other disadvantaged 
children enrolled in a Headstart classroom and with middle class children 
in a university preschool, showed accelerated acquisition of new vocabulary 
and of elaborated language by the experimental group, to the extent that 
they were comparable to the middle class group by the end of the school 
year. In Alpert and Rogers-Warren (1984), comparisons of linguistic data 
at three points (end of baseline, end of intervention, and last maintenance 
check three months after training was completed) suggested that borne 
subjects were acquiring new forms more rapidly during the last phase 
(between the end of training and the maintenance check) than they were 
during the early phase (between the end of baseline and the end of 
training). The linguistic data were too limited to prove this, and the 
effect was evident for only four of six subjects. Accelerated generalized 
use of previously trained forms was evident in the study by Rogers-Warren ■ 
and Warren (1980). Increasing generalization may indicate application by a 
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child of strategy learned through the incidental teaching intervention. 
Maintenance data reported by Hart and Risley (1974), Warren et al., (1984), 
and Alpert and Rogers-Warren (1984) also suggest that subjects may have 
acquired strategies that they continue to apply after training is 
discontinued. Improved rates of initiations and responsiveness, sustained 
use of the trained classes of language behaviors, and in sane cases, 
continued acquisition of novel forms have been reported. 

Because the studies with mentally retarded subjects have been - more 
limited in scope of training targets and analysis of generalized effects, 
it is impossible to compare the effects of incidental teaching with 
language deficient children with those obtained for mentally retarded 
children. It appears that general effects may be less pervasive with 
retarded subjects. However, in every case, the intervention itself was 
more limited than the long term interventions oriented toward broader 
classes of language behavior that have been carried out with language 
delayed children. 

Also missing from the current literature on incidental teaching is a 
careful analysis of individual effects within a class of subjects. Hart 
and Risley 's studies generally reported data for groups of 10 or more 
children, although the subjects represented a range of IQ and language 
skills. Hart and Risley (1975) did include data for individual subjects 
and these data suggested consistent effects across children. However, 
descriptions of individual subjects were not provided along with the 
individual data. Studies by Rogers-Warren and Warren, and studies by Halle 
and his colleagues, which are all single subjects designs, do report 
differences across subjects; but a pattern of effects is difficult to 
ascertain largely because conparable independent measures of subjects' 
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language, social, and cognitive skills prior to training (for example, 
standardized tests) have not been reported. When differences in magnitude 
of effect have been noted, it is not apparent how these differences relate 
to characteristics of the subjects, such as their receptive knowledge of 
the skills being trained or their particular language production deficits. 

In summary, incidental teaching appears to be a very promising language 
intervention technique that may affect subjects* communication repertoires 
in some important general ways. It is clear from existing literature that 
incidental teaching: (a) teaches target skills effectively in the natural 
environment, (b) typically results in generalization of those skills across 
settings, time and persons, (c) and results in gains in the formal 
functional, and possibly the strategic aspects of language. Because 
research with mentally retarded children is limited in both quantity and 
scope, the extent to which incidental teaching can remediate serious 
communication deficits in this population is less clear. 

Future Research Directions 
Analysis of the effects of incidental teaching techniques on language 
learning is a relatively new research topic. With the exception of three 
studies by Hart and Risley (1968, 1974, 1975) all research in this area 
here has been published since 1979. Milieu language teaching as a model of 
intervention incorporating incidental teaching was first proposed by Hart 
and Rogers-Warren in 1978. considerable research is still needed to 
determine the efficacy of incidental language teaching with severely 
language deficient persons. Research describing the range of effects 
achievable through this instructional approach is needed together with 
development of a technology for implementing an incidental teaching model 
within the confines of the present educational system. 
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Analyses of General Effects 

Given the promising results from research with language delayed 
children and the generalization across settings reported in the limited 
analyses with mentally retarded subjects , it seems especially timely to 
extend the analysis of incidental teaching with mentally retarded subjects 
to an analysis of general effects. Evidence of general effects might be 
seen in increases in vocabulary , changes in receptive language skills, 
increases in the conplexity of language use, and frequency of using 
language. However, the most convincing evidence for a general remediation 
effect would be an acceleration in the subject's rate of learning new 
language skills. Evidence accumulated in naturalistic settings from 
spontaneous conversation sanples might be more convincing than evidence 
gleaned from tests of language ability, although both types of evidence 
would be useful in demonstrating a facilitative effect of training, in any 
case, a broad conceptualization of generalization and its measurement is 
necessary to determine whether incidental teaching affects the form of 
children's language system, the communicative functions expressed, and 
their strategy for acquiring new language as well as the frequency of their 
coimnunication attempts. 

Analyses of Indi vidual Differences 

Analysis of individual differences is a critical aspect of determining 
the effectiveness of incidental language training. Research with range of 
children who are moderately to severely mentally retarded is needed to 
determine what, if any constraints, intellectual abilities place on the 
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effects of this intervention approach. Incidental teaching nay be less 
efficient and effective than didactic, massed trial training approaches 
with children who have severe intellectual deficits and v*io exhibit poor 
natural learning strategies. Studies analyzing the primary, generalized, 
and general accelerative effects of incidental teaching on the language 
learning of moderately and severely mentally retarded children as well as 
analyses comparing traditional didactic and incidental teaching approaches 
are needed. 

Individual differences should also be examined with subjects 
functioning at the same general level of intellectual functioning but 
evidencing different language development patterns. Basically, incidental 
teaching targets production of functional language. It should be most 
effective for subjects whose productive language skills lag behind their 
receptive skills. Receptive language is typically more advanced than 
production. Thus, if the adult is teaching slightly ahead of the child**, 
current productive skills, pronpts and feedback will be directed toward 
forms children already have in their receptive repertories. Subjects whose 
receptive language skills are more deficient than their productive skills 
may show greater gains from incidental teaching than subjects whose 
receptive and productive language delays are of a similar magnitude. 
Mentally retarded children frequently have delays in receptive and 
productive language development greater than their equivalent mental age 
(MA) (c.f., Bartel, Bryen, & Xeehn, 1973; Lovell, 1968; McLeavey, Toomey, & 
Denpsey, 1982; Lombardino & Sproul, 1984; Miller & Chapman, 1984). The 
specific effects of incidental language teaching on children functioning at 
the same intellectual level but with different language development 
profiles are difficult to predict. To date, there are almost no data on 
the differential effects of language intervention resulting from individual 
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differences (Friedman fi> Friedman, 1980; Chapman, 1981; Rosenberg, 1982). 
Applications of Incidental Teaching Technology 

There are many applied questions to be answered in order to develop a 
feasible technology for incorporating an incidental teaching approach into 
typical special education service delivery systems. In a number of 
respects, incidental teaching is the antithesis of the more traditional 
one-to-one speech therapy approaches. To be effective, incidental teaching 
must be integrated into the regular classroom routines so that teaching 
incidents occur frequently enough to insure sufficient trials for new 
skills to be learned. Incidental teaching can be programmed most easily 
into relatively unstructured conversationally-oriented periods of the 
school day. Such periods are frequent in preschools but less readily 
available in primary grade classrooms. In the latter case, systematic 
application of incidental teaching as a primary form of language 
intervention or as an adjunct to one-to-one training may require changes in 
the physical arrangements of the classrooms, tne scheduling of activities, 
and the general instructional model. 

Research is needed to develop effective models for including 
incidental teaching in the curricula of mainstreamed special education 

classrooms. Integration of incidental teaching into complementary 
6 

curriculum models and supported environmental designs need to be tested. 
Methods of training teachers to be effective incidental teachers in one-to- 
one and group situations must be developed. Criteria for determining the 

e 

A recently developed general curriculum model known as 
"individual curriculum sequencing" (Mulligan & Guess, 1984) is 
one complementary approach. 
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behavioral attributes of a "good" incidental language teacher will require 
enpirical analyses. Finally, effective training materials and in-service 
approaches need to be field tested and the results of these efforts 
disseminated to teachers and speech-language therapists. 

Parents are ideal candidates to be effective incidental language 
teachers, a role they typically fulfill quite successfully with normal 
young children. However, cnly one stuoy (Alpert & Roger s-Warren, 1984) has 
examined training parents to be incidental language teachers for their own 
children. Research on procedures for training parents as incidental 
language teachers is needed together with analyses of child learning and 
generalization by parent and child resulting from parent-implemented 
incidental teaching. 

NO specific assessment procedures relative to incidental language 
training have yet been proposed. Valid, reliable procedures are needed for 
determining the specific incidental teaching techniques or combinations of 
techniques to use with a particular child in specific circumstances to 
teach a particular target skill. Decision-making procedures should be 
based on errpirical research, however, specific analyses of the application 
of decision rules will be needed as well. 

To date only one study has examined incidental teaching of signs 
(Oliver & Halle, 1982). Further research on procedural adaptations for 
using incidental teaching in sign training or with communication boards and 
other augmentative devices is also needed. 

If incidental teaching approaches are to be assimilated into the 
existing collection of special education instructional models, research on 
related issues is also needed. Determing the relative cost-effectiveness 
of this teaching approach is a first step. Studies corrparing specific 
models of language intervention must be conducted. Large scale analyses of 
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short and long term outcomes for students with varying language af icits or 
delays will be needed, but such studies will be dependent on the smaller 
acale more intensive analyses of interventions with individuals exhibiting 
various language profiles as suggested earlier. 

Adapting an incidental teaching approach has major implications for 
the role of speech-language therapists in education systems (Warren & 
Rogers-Warren, 1985). To fully institute an incidental teaching model, the 
speech/language therapist may need to become primarily a parent and teacher 
trainer. She would likely only conduct isolated one-to-one training under 
special circumstances. She is likely to continue to conduct diagnostic 
assessments, track child progress, determine training goals in consultation 
with others, design intervention procedures and monitor and adjust training 
programs. She will be cast more in role of expert, consultant, and case 
manager and less in the role of direct trainer. Meanwhile the classroom 
teaching staff will take on more direct responsibility for language 
develoment and training, implications of these changes need to be 
carefully examined to determine the feasibility of actually instituting an 
incidental teaching model in the ensuing educational systems. 

Conclusion 

Remediating language deficits of mentally retarded children is one of 
the most challenging problems faced by researchers, teachers, and 
clinicians. Efforts to date have resulted in a technology for direct 
instruction that successfully teaches new forms of language in controlled 
settings, but which has not produced thorough generalization of newly 
trained forms in naturalistic interactions. Recent research on incidental 

7 A "consultation model" for speech and language intervention has 
been described in detail by Frassinelli, Superior, & Meyors (1983). 
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language teaching has shown it to be a promising language intervention 
techinque that may affect subjects' conirunication repertoires in some 
important general ways. Research is now needed to determine the parameters 
of its effects with mentally retarded children , how its effects are 
influenced by individual subject differences, and on ways to systematic^ a.y 
utilize this approach within the present education system and with parents. 
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